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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOVEMBER MONTHLY MEETING. 


The second meeting of the Seventeenth Session will be 
held at the St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.C., by kind permission of the Governors, on Wed- 
nesday, 8th November, at 7.30 p.m. The chair will be 
occupied by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Chief Librarian of Croydon 
and Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, and an 
address will be delivered by Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
M.A., LL.B., Editor of the “Contemporary Review,” on “ The 
Place of Libraries in National Education.” 

This meeting will be in the nature of a London 
Inaugural Meeting, and it will be noticed that both speaker 
and his subject are peculiarly suitable. There is no need to 
remind our readers of Mr. de Montmorency’s prominence 
as an educationist ; his books and other writings have made 
it familiar to all. We look forward with keen interest to the 
privilege of hearing his views concerning the position of 
libraries. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 
Meeting at Gateshead, Wednesday, November 8th, 1911. 
Programme :— 

3.0 p.m. Assemble in Public Library, Swinburne Street. Mr. H. E. 
Johnston, Chief Librarian, will welcome the members. 

3.30 to 4.30 p.m. Visit to the Locomotive Engineering Works of the 
North Eastern Railway Company. 

5.0 p.m. Teainthe Assembly Rooms, Low Fell. (By invitation of 
the Chairman and Mrs. Wilson). 

6.40 p.m. Meeting of Committee. 

7.0 p.m. General Meeting in Reference Room of Public Library. 

Member’s paper :—‘‘ The Ideal Book, its requirements and produc- 
tion,’’ by J. Wilson Lambert, Sunderland. 

Discussion : Is the Training of the Assistant too Professional. 
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Members will proceed by car to Low Fell after leaving N.E.R. Works 
about 450 p.m., and will return in car after tea to the Public Library. 

Members desiring to be present are requested to notify Mr. Wilson 
by Saturday, 4th November. 





EDITORIAL. 

The Opening of the Mitchell Library.—The splendid new 
building just opened by Lord Rosebery is a building in every 
way worthy of Glasgow and the man whose memory it serves 
to keep. But the opening itself has been overshadowed by 
His Lordship’s speech. Quite a stir has been raised in the 
daily press over the idea of a great library as a cemetery of 
books. “Can he be joking?” they ask “or is he really 
serious?” We cannot help feeling sorry that Lord 
Rosebery’s little pleasantry should have fallen so 
inopportunely for Glasgow. It has spoilt what would other- 
wise have proved a red letter day in library history. 
The chief danger in the speech is the reflection that it casts 
on the work of a public library in general, and of the 
Mitchell Library in particular. It is true that a very large 
number of books are born to blush unseen and waste their 
sweetness on the desert air! Many, too, grow useless, 
owing to their being superseded by more up-to-date editions 
or new works. But to say that the Mitchell Library is a 
cemetery of dead books is in the nature of an insult to the 
institution whose guest he was. Setting aside the obvious 
fact that public libraries have to select only what is good 
and lasting from among the thousands of books that pour 
from the printing press, and that they have to keep their 
stores up-to-date, who is to say when a book is dead? 
Some authors have been approached as to their opinion. 
Hilaire Belloc is quite willing that there should be a great 
bonfire of books—all except his own. Others are of a 
similar opinion. To librarians, the work of discarding is 
rendered extremely difficult by their knowledge that at any 
moment a subject may come into prominence and lead to 
the need for consulting works long deemed out of date. 

The Sessional Programme.—The programme we publish 
to-day is as thorough and interesting as any previous one, 
and has one or two novel features. We would again 
emphasise the school which is to be held in Paris at Easter. 
We believe this is going to be an even greater success than 
the first school. Next year also occurs the centenary of the 
birth of Edward Edwards, the pioneer of Public Libraries, 
and the Association hopes to organise a meeting in his 
honour, which may take the form of an excursion to his 
grave at Niton in the Isle of Wight. We hope that the 
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Library Association will also do something signally 
interesting to commemorate the Founder of most of the 
Public Libraries of this country. 

The November Meeting.—In view of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech above referred to it will be instructive to hear the 
views of the Editor of the “Contemporary Review” on 
“The Place of Libraries in National Education.” This 
meeting, which is the first of the session in London, is 
especially interesting in that it will be addressed by such a 
man as the Editor of one of the great English Reviews, a 
Review which does much to mould constructive opinion in 
this country. We therefore hope that every member who is 
at all alive to the position created by the thoughtless 
speeches of such men as Lord Rosebery, will make an effort 
to be present. 

Proposed South Coast Branch.—We desire to be 
prophetic. In his paper at Brighton Mr. Male indicated 
that there was room for a South Coast Branch, and we 
agree that this is so. In close proximity are the Public 
Libraries of Brighton, Hove, Worthing, Lewes, Eastbourne, 
Hastings (and perhaps Folkestone and Portsmouth which are 
rather far away might be included). If the staffs of these 
Libraries were to meet, a sufficient number would be found 
to form a vigorous and useful branch. Our Southern friends 
are not unenthusiastic, but we have heard the objection 
urged that the assistants are so occupied in getting their 
certificates that they have no time to attend Branch 
meetings. This is specious reasoning, but we think that the 
gathering together of the assistants for one evening 
monthly would not only not interfere with more systematic 
professional studies, but would be a very definite incitement 
to them. Being comparatively near London the Branch 
would have an attraction for Metropolitan members, and the 
South Coast Branch could count upon having very frequent 
and interested visitors. 

Library Association Classes.—We regret to hear that 
the lectures at the London School of Economics are not 
receiving anything like the support that was anticipated for 
them. We do not wish to repeat the remarks in our last 
issue as to the real gravity of the threatened loss of these 
classes. Largely of course, the supply of assistants who are 
possible students in London is exhausted, but there must be 
many junior assistants who, because these educational 
facilities are so easy, have utterly failed to realise their 
significance. There is perhaps still time to save the classes, 
and we hope that every one of our members will do what he 
can to encourage his colleagues to join them at once. 
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Library Assistants’ Association. 


(FOUNDED 1895). 


President: W. C. Berwick Sayers, Central Library, Croydon. 
Vice President : JosepH Watton, Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Honorary Treasurer : W. GEO. CHAMBERS, Plumstead, Woolwich. 
Honorary Secretary : HENRY T. Coutts, North Library, Islington. 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1911-12. 


Programme of Monthly Meetings. 


The Council welcomes unreservedly all members, assistants and others 
interested, to these meetings. Every paper will be discussed, and it is 
hoped there will be no hesitation on the part of assistants to take part in 
these discussions. Strangers attending will find it advantageous to intyoduce 
themselves at the meetings to the Hon. Secretary, who will take great pleasure in 
introducing them to other members of the Association ; no member or friend necd remain 
away because he or she does not know other members. 


Note.—Generally speaking, the business part of the programme only is 
given here. There will be social features at some of the meetings. These 
will be announced in due course in ‘‘ The Library Assistant."’ 

Members are requested to remember that punctuality is a 
courtesy to our hosts and to the readers of papers. 


MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Wednesday, October 1ith. THe Pustic Lisrary, BRIGHTON. 
(By kind invitation of Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Director of 
the Public Libraries, Museum, and Fine Avt Galleries), 


Paper: “The Provincial Assistant and the L.A.A.” By 
Ernest Male, F.L.A., of Brighton. 


Paper: “ The Influence of Public Libraries.” By William 
Law, of Brighton. 


Wednesday, November 8th, at 7.30 p.m. Tue Sr. Bripe 
FounpDaTION INstTiTUTE, BripE Lane, LupcGate Circus, 
E.C. 
Chairman: L. Stanley Jast, F.L.A., Honorary Secretary 
of the Library Association. 
Address: ‘‘The Place of Libraries in National Education.”’ 


By J. E. G. de Montmorency, M.A., LL.B., Editor of 
the “ Contemporary Review.” 
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Wednesday, December 13th, at 7.30 p.m. Puszric Lisrary, 
CuHuRCH STREET, SToKE NewinoTon, N. 


Chairman: Wynne E. Baxter, J.P., D.L., Chaivman of 
the Public Libvary Committee. 


Paper: “English Libraries; a Study in Administrative 
Chaos.” By R. A. Peddie, F.L.A., Libvavian of the 
Technical Libraries, St. Bride Foundation Institute, E.C. 


LENT AND SUMMER TERM. 


Wednesday, January 1oth, at 7.30 p.m. THE CHAMBERS OF THE 
Lisrary AssociATION, 24, BLoomspury Square, W.C. 


A series of papers on the work of the Brussels Institute of 
Bibliography, by Miss Olive E. Clarke (Islington), and 
Messrs. H. W. Checketts (Biymingham), Arthur J. 
Hawkes (Leeds), and Wyndham Morgan (Cardiff). 


Wednesday, February 14th, at 8 p.m. CentTRAL PuBLic 
Lisrary, Mare Street, Hackney, N.E. 


Paper: “Procedure in Changing from a Closed to an Open 
Library.” By W. H. Parker, Sub-Libvavian, Hackney. 


Wednesday, March 13th, at 7.30 p.m. THE CHAMBERS OF THE 
Lisprary AssociaTION, 24, BLoomspury Square, W.C. 


Paper: ‘“ Non-Municipal Librarianship.” By Miss E. S. 
Fegan, M.A., F.L.A., of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


Paper: “The Subject Index of the London Library.” 
By C. J. Purnell, M.A., F.L.A., Sub-Libvavian of the 
London Library. 


April 5th to 8th. EASTER SCHOOL IN PARIS. 


A detailed Programme will be issued later. It may be 
necessary to limit the party, and members who desire to 
join it should communicate as soon as possible with Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon), or Mr. J. D. Stewar* 
(Islington). 


Wednesday, April 17th, at 3 p.m. AFTERNOON MEETING IN THE 


LecturE Room aT THE BritisH Museum, BLoomssury, 
W.C. 


Address: “ The Library of the British Museum.” By G. K. 
Fortescue, LL.D., Keeper of the Printed Books. 
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Wednesday, May 15th, at 7.30 p.m. Pustric Lisrary, West 
Hitt, WANDSworTH. 


Paper: ‘‘ Reports of Royal Commissions and their Value.” 
By Cuthbert H. R. Peach, Gray’s Inn Library. 


Paper: “The Story of the Almanac.” By Herbert G. 
Hayne, Hornsey Public Library. 


Wednesday, June 12theh SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Under Arrangement. 
WM. BENSON THORNE, 
Hon. Secretary, Education Committee. 


Bromley Public Library, Poplar, London, E. 








THE PROVINCIAL ASSISTANT AND THE L.A.A.* 
By Ernest MA Eg, Sub-Librarian, Brighton Public Library. 


From time to time articles have appeared in the pro- 
fessional journals from the pens of provincial assistants, 
regarding their lack of opportunities for advancement as 
compared with Londoners. I have been much struck with 
the pessimistic tone displayed by, I think I may say, all of 
them. The cry of small pay and long hours, thereby leaving 
no time for private study or healthy recreation, seems to 
ascend from all, and when such is the case something must 
be radically wrong somewhere. I cannot help thinking that 
the chiefs of a large number of our provincial libraries are 
directly to blame for this, and I do not say so simply 
because I have read the articles in our journals. A good 
number of provincial assistants visit our library during the 
course of a year. It is really astonishing to hear under 
what disabilities the majority of them appear to labour. 
Not only do they complain of long hours and small pay, but, 
what is worse in my opinion, they rarely receive any 
encouragement from their chiefs or their seniors, to study 
in the little time they are free. The chiefs also, especially 
in the smaller libraries, appear to keep the whole of the 
cataloguing and classifying in their own hands, leaving their 
assistants to do nothing but the mechanical counter work. 
In one or two cases, the assistants even have great difficulty 








*Substance of a Paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association at the 
Brighton Public Library, on October 11th, 1911. 
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in obtaining access to the various journals dealing with their 
profession, the chief appearing to consider them his private 
property and calmly locking them up as they arrive. The 
consequence of this is, of course, that you have assistants 
who are no good for anything but counter work, and stand 
no chance for a post anywhere else. 

Our Association I am glad to say is getting stronger 
every year, and I think that now is the time to try and 
gather in every assistant not already belonging to it. Our 
Council might send out a letter to every chief, asking him tocall 
theattention of thoseof his staff who are not already members 
of our Association to it. Another letter should be sent to all 
the senior assistants who are still outside, urging upon them 
the advisability of joining us. I think copies of the June 
number of the “ Library Assistant” might be enclosed, and 
special attention called to the report therein on the 
conditions of service in our libraries; it might be the means 
of wzking up some of the chiefs and seniors who are at 
presert peacefully slumbering. If we can only gather in the 
seniors, the juniors will be almost certain to follow (if only 
throug: “ peaceful picketing”), and a splendid association 
will result. Once we can gather the laggards in, then will 
be the time to carry out Mr. Savage’s suggestion in the 
August number of the “Library World.” No doubt all of 
you have read that article, in which, to use his own words, 
he wanis to see “the Library Association and the Library 
Assistarts’ Association combine to draw up a scale of 
reasonable salaries for properly qualified service in libraries.” 
This scale would then be introduced to the notice of every 
library authority, to be used by them as a guide to the 
salaries that their staffs should receive. Those who have 
studied tle figures relating to the salaries now being paid to 
the variois grades of assistants, will understand the need 
there is fcr such a scale. 

It is quite true that at many places—Brighton for 
instance—there is a fairly good scale, and I think we were 
the first Library in the country where the assistants were 
encouraged to sit for the L.A. Examinations, by the promise of 
a pecuniary reward. Here, every junior who passes any 
of the L. A Examinations, gets a 1s. a week added to his or 
her salary. One of the juniors gets 3s. a week extra in this 
way, and cthers are receiving 2s. and ls. In this, as in 
other cases. a provincial library has led the way and others 
have followed. Is there a London library where the same 
encouragerrent is given? Mr. Savage’s words “ properly 
qualified service,” will, without doubt, provide many 
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provincial assistants with food for thought. In the last few 
years the Library Association has, as we know, been holding 
examinations for assistants in the various branches of 
library work, and issuing certificates to those passing. 
Thesecertificates must come more and more to be regarded as 
absolutely necessary for every assistant to hold, and the time 
is fast approaching when no one without them will be in the 
running for any post worthhaving. The provincial assistant, 
especially within the last two or three years, has begun to 
recognise this; but, when he looks round his own library. he 
finds in too many instances that it is lacking in a great 
many of the books absolutely necessary to study, before he 
can hope to stand a chance of getting through. This is the 
case, not only in a good number of the small cocntry 
libraries with poor incomes, but also in some of the largest 
of them. 

According to the report previously mentioned, orly 74 
libraries possess all the professional text-books mentioned 
in the Library Association syllabus, 58 supply a few of them, 
1 buys all books costing more than 2s. 6d.,and 27 do not rrovide 
any professional books or other literature. I thisk the 
names of these 27 libraries ought to be published in our 
journal, the “Library Association Record,’ ard the 
“ Library World” every month, with a short note explaining 
the crime of which they are guilty ; the list to be continually 
printed until they mend their ways. Brighton at al events 
can claim to be one of the 74 libraries possessing aot only 
every text-book, but every publication in English on librarian- 
ship, together with some in foreign languages. Many of these 
text-books we also have in duplicate, and have teen able 
and pleased to lend to several of our less ‘ortunate 
colleagues. 

In spite, however, of the disadvantages under which so 
many provincials labour, I am glad to see by th: Library 
Association pass-lists this year, that they are endeavouring 
to surmount them. The names of provincials far out- 
number the Londoners, but perhaps this is because the latter 
have all the certificates they require! I think oir Associa- 
tion, both through its journal and at its meetiigs, should 
continue to hammer home the importance of assistants 
getting these certificates. Every senior should sit for them 
himself, and this would be the means of inducing the juniors 
to do the same. Another thing to be done is to endeavour to 
increase the number of branches of the Assoziation. At 
present a great many assistants are debarred fron attending 
any of the meetings owing to the distance they ave from any 
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place of meeting. The five branches already in existence 
are not nearly enough. There is plenty of room for a branch 
on the east coast, one for the south, and one for the south- 
west. I am afraid assistants, as well as chiefs, are at times 
apathetic as regards their profession, or such an attempt as 
that made to form a branch in the district by one of the 
Exeter assistants some months ago, would not have failed as 
it did. I only hope that he will meet with more success the 
next time he tries. The value of these meetings to 
assistants cannot be estimated. Apart from the chance they 
give of making friends in one’s profession, the reading of 
papers and the discussions which follow, all help the 
assistant to accustom himself to speaking in public. In these 
days, when the librarian is expected to be able to lecture, in 
addition to administering a large library, the practice in 
speaking obtained at these meetings becomes invaluable. 

I should therefore like to see more papers read by 
provincials at the London meetings. As a rule the first 
thing we know of a meeting in town, is that all arrangements 
are made for a visit to a particular library, and the names 
given of assistants who are to read papers there, the authors 
of which are almost without exception drawn from London 
libraries. Perhaps, though, this in entirely the fault of the 
countryman for being too backward to volunteer. More of 
these visits ought to be paid to provincial libraries. I know 
of course that the question of expense must be considered 
even by people who work in the richest city in the 
world; but asa rule, the facilities offered for cheap travel 
from London, are greater than those men get who work in 
the country, and in most cases the Londoner must do the 
visiting. I hope it will not be another five years before you 
come to the south coast again, and feel sure that you will 
have no difficulty in securing an invitation either to Hove, 
Worthing, or Eastbourne. 


{In the discussion which followed, opened by the Chairman, who said 
that he always held the opinion that the higher work of cataloguing, 
classification, etc., should be distributed over the staff, THE PRESIDENT 
(W. C. Berwick Sayers) said that the part of the paper which particularly 
interested him was where Mr. Male had suggested more branches. He 
had been noting the number of libraries which could contribute towards the 
formation of a South Coast Branch and felt sure that there was room for a 
most successful branch. He hoped soon to see Mr. Male chairman of such 
a branch, and would be delighted to preside over their inaugural meeting. 
With regard to the papers by provincial members, he could vouch for the 
difficulty experienced by the Honorary Secretary of the Education 
Committee in getting such papers. Mr. Piper (J3righton) believed in the 
value of moveable Annual Meetings, and thought they would be much 
appreciated. He would like to see an Annual Meeting of the Association at 
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Brighton. The Honorary Editor said the branch difficulty was largely a 
geographical one, but there were many districts in which they might still be 
formed, the South Coast being a notable one. He thought the suggested 
‘** black list ’’ of libraries would be impracticable for want of space, as there 
is still so much in the way of improvement to be pointed out. A junior 
member said he would like to speak on behalf of juniors, who, he thought, 
should not be too dependent on the senior members, but should be willing 
and ready to take the initiative. He thought that the lack of text books 
could be overcome by a little hard work.] 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


By Wituiam Law, Clerk to the Brighton Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. 


Recently an essay competition was instituted in connec- 
tion with the “Home University Library,” a series of Is. 
books issued by Messrs. Williams and Norgate. Prizes 
were won by two schoolmasters, an agricultural labourer, a 
bank clerk and a commercial traveller. The judges in a 
report which they submitted on the matter, commented as 
follows :—“ We have been greatly surprised by the high level 
of merit reached by a large majority of the writers . . . 
The essays of clerks, shop assistants, and artisans are 
particularly remarkable, and seem to us to constitute a 
phenomenon worthy of public notice. Evidently there is 
growing up a generation consisting, in a higher degree than 
is generally suspected, of young men and women of trained 
intelligence, warm in their power of appreciation, and 
touchingly glad to have the instruments of culture brought 
within its reach, yet critical and independent withal . . . 
It gives us some inkling of that most illusive quantity, the 
mind of young Britain, a glimpse which should encourage 
all those who are influencing the rising generation to new 
efforts and a fuller confidence in the power of our country.” 

Considerable discussion has taken place in the news- 
papers and many reasons have been adduced to account for 
this highly gratifying state of affairs, but curiously enough 
not one has attributed any credit to or even mentioned the 
influence of the public library in the matter. This is all the 
more astonishing because in an article on Marcus Aureliusbya 
working man, which appeared in the “ Daily Mail” during the 
time of the discussion, the writer admitted that it was ina 
public library he first secured a work which led him to study 
the writings of the ancient philosopher who was the subject of 


*A paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association at the 


Brighton Public Library, on October 11th, 1911. 
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the article in question. We, however, who, like Carlyle, know 
that “The true university of modern times is a collection of 
books,” are convinced that apart from elementary and 
secondary schools, adult schools and polytechnics, evening 
classes and educational associations, there are other 
influences at work which have much to do with this under- 
current of culture which is fortunately growing up and 
being slowly and surely developed in our midst, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that the greatest of these is the 
public library. We are not surprised at the knowledge and 
critical ability of the artisans of this country. We have 
known it for a very long time. These struggling hard- 
working and hard-thinking men are always with us, and 
librarians and their assistants have been quietly and 
unostentatiously helping and guiding them in their reading 
and studies for years. The result attained, though it may 
be a “discovery” to certain publishers and journalists, is 
neither a surprise nor a discovery to us. It is simply the 
natural result of reading and studying works, borrowed 
from our public libraries, which have been carefully and 
judiciously selected, or, in other words, it is the fruit of our 
labours. It is well-known that the majority of working men 
have had to leave school early, in order to serve their 
apprenticeships, or to assist in earning their living. The 
long and irregular hours worked, family and social duties, 
long distances from the classrooms and other reasons, often 
prevent their attending evening and other classes. They 
can, however, occasionally find a little time for reading and 
study in the privacy of their own homes. It is here that 
the public library proves its great usefulness by providing 
the means of self-education and by placing the sum total of 
human knowledge within the reach of even the most hard- 
working. 

But it is not only the working-man whom libraries help. 
If properly equipped, they are powerful educational factors 
in any community, and they provide instruction and 
information for all classes. Wherever they have been 
installed they are frequented by the most intellectual and 
enlightened citizens. Their importance is almost universally 
recognised and they are being established in some form or 
other in practically every civilised country. The question 
in these days is not “Shall we have a public library ?” but 
rather “How can we make our library more efficient and 
popular?” The public library has destroyed privilege and 
broken down the walls of monopoly with regard to the most 
precious of possessions. Now the works of the master- 
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minds of all nations and of all ages are available to young 
and old, high and low, rich and poor. Through its influence 
the gates of history and scholarship have been opened wide 
to those who use it with wisdom and intelligence. It is the 
most democratic of institutions. In it the news-room loafer 
and multi-millionaire are treated with the same courtesy and 
all have equal rights. Even the most militant suffragettes 
have no fault to find with their treatment in the public library, 
for there men and women are placed on exactly the same 
footing. 

The influence of the public library, however, is perhaps 
broader and its scope probably extends further than most of 
us imagine. We know that public education in our 
elementary and secondary schools has advanced very rapidly, 
and better and more up-to-date methods are being adopted 
in the teaching of the young. But if we study the history 
of that upward movement we shall find that it coincides 
in a large measure with the establishment and development 
of public libraries. It is not meant to contend that all the 
improvement is due to the influence of the library movement, 
but the help afforded to teachers and the special facilities 
usually accorded to them for the borrowing of books are an 
enormous help in the preparation of their lessons. These 
privileges give the teachers a variety of choice and allow 
them access to a class of book which they could not procure 
before the advent of the public library. Those, therefore, 
who believe in the power of reading must admit that by such 
means the horizon of the teacher is broadened and his 
knowledge increased. This naturally must reflect on the 
teaching and consequently on the education of the children. 
But it is not only through the teacher that we reach the 
children. We come into direct contact with them, in most 
towns, through our juvenile libraries. Probably nothing 
tends more to create a taste for reading and to give a good 
impression of the library than the provision of magazines 
for the young, and carefully selected juvenile literature. It 
is astonishing how children appreciate these things. In 
addition, many librarians also provide school libraries or 
circulate boxes of books to be lent to the scholars. These 
things must have their influence on the children and 
consequently must raise the standard of culture all round. 
As the children of to-day are the men and women of to- 
morrow, by supplying them with the best books and guiding 
them into the proper channels of literature, we are doing a 
service which must ultimately have its effect on humanity as 
a whole. 
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Look also at what many libraries are doing to help and 
facilitate the work of the business man by providing 
directories, encyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, 
and other quick reference works, and also, in some cases, by 
the institution of Enquiry Departments where all sorts of 
enquiries may be made and answered on the telephone. 
The literary man, too, however well equipped his private 
library may be is obliged to make use of the public library 
from time to time, and many testify to the great help such 
institutions have been tothem. To the historian they supply 
the records of humanity and to the chronicler of local events 
they are an indispensable source of information, for most 
libraries make a speciality of collecting all local literature of 
importance. In fact it is impossible to estimate the 
elevating influence which the opportunities given by the 
public library for the study of all classes of literature have 
had on men and women of all sorts. Many budding 
scientists, politicians, lawyers, clergymen, artists, doctors, 
and others, owe their position in life to the inspiration and 
encouragement given them by books borrowed from the 
public library. 

It will thus be seen that the public library has 
considerable influence on the educational, commercial and 
intellectual life of the nation; that it helps those who are 
most in need of help; those who appreciate most the help 
they get, the artisans and the masses; those who combine 
muscle and brain; those who, after all, are the backbone of 
acountry. It makes them better workers and more efficient 
citizens. But it does more than that. It is a source of 
amusement and recreation to many. Through the influence 
of books, the opportunities of borrowing which came through 
the public library, joy and mirth have been installed in many 
a home which might otherwise have been rendered unhappy 
or ruined by the public house, the gambling den, or other 
evil attraction. One may confidently state that there is 
scarcely any department of life where the public library is 
not directly or indirectly influencing and guiding public 
opinion. The results attained are a source of gratification 
to all who have anything to do with the forwarding of these 
institutions. 

(To be continued.) 


[Mr. H. R. Peters (Lewisham) opened the discussion by saying that as 
much liberty as possible should be given to people transferring from one 
district to another. Mr. W. BENSON THORNE (Poplar) reminded the 
meeting that this was an ‘‘ Inaugural’’ Meeting, though different from the 
usual one in which a speaker of note gives an inspiring address to open the 
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session. But although different, the meeting had not lacked the encourage- 
ment usually experienced, and Mr. Law’s paper had struck a high note, 
particularly in the suggestions of help for others. MR. JENNINGS, LL.B., 
remarked upon the great help that was being derived from the public library, 
and yet no one was prepared to admit it. It is impossible to read books 
such as are so bountifully provided, without being benefitted, and he was 
certain they could not make too high the claim for public library work, which 
was gradually altering the whole standard of the people. Miss O. E. CLARKE 
(Islington) referred to her visit to Darlington, which had shown her how 
greatly the library was appreciated in the provinces, especially among 
workers. She had seen also something of the disabilities of assistants, who 
often have the greatest difficulty in getting any classes, and in attending the 
examinations. But they were struggling on, and doing well. Mr. Lister 
(Hove) said he had been struck by the encouragement to loyalty shown in 
the papers. Mr. R. A. Peppie (St. Bride Foundation) thought that 
librarians did not take enough trouble to make the position of the library in 
the scheme of things clear in the minds of the teachers, educationalists, 
and literary people of the town. The librarian ought to be the principal 
literary authority, and he suggested this especially to the younger mernbers 
of the profession.] 


PROCEEDINGS. 
INAUGURAL MEETING AT BRIGHTON. 


Perfect weather marked the Seventeenth Inaugural 
Meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association, and a large 
party took advantage of the arrangements made for the 
excursion to Brighton in the fine Public Library of which 
town the meeting was held. The meeting was a new 
departure for the Association, and proved so successful as 
to justify the hope that many more of a similar kind may 
be arranged. A quick train landed the party at Brighton 
just after 2 o’clock, and the afternoon was spent in walking 
along the front and other more or less marine enjoyments. 
At five o’clock an assembly was made at the Public Library 
for tea in one of the rooms of the Art Gallery, kindly 
provided by A. O. Jennings, Esq., LL.B., Chairman of the 
Library Committee, who with Mrs. Jennings, welcomed the 
members as they arrived, and were introduced by Mr. H. D. 
Roberts, the Director. The tea-party was further graced 
by the company of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas-Stanford, Mayor 
and Mayoress of Brighton, and Past President of the 
Library Association. 

At the conclusion of tea, Mr. JENNINGS said the L.A.A. 
was very welcome to Brighton. He was glad that assistants 
had formed themselves into a body because there was much 
work to be done in removing the colossal ignorance respecting 
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their work which obtained among the public. As an instance 
he referred to the recent statement made by a town 
councillor in a remote district that he himself could carry on 
the work of a library and for half the money that was being 
paid to the librarian. He was glad too that the L.A.A. 
had formed itself for self-improvement, the best form of 
self-defence. He had had plenty of opportunity of examining 
the papers set at the L.A. Examinations, and was amazed at 
the extent of knowledge required. In this day of social 
unrest it had been suggested that the present state will give 
way to a new one in which many professions would go under, 
notably, he had been told, his own, that of the law. 
Librarianship, on the other hand, would occupy a high 
position. CHARLES THOMAS-STANFORD, Esg., the Mayor, 
then spoke a few words of welcome, saying that although he 
had come as a private person, Mr. Roberts had sent for his 
chain of office, and although quite unprepared to do so he 
was now asked to speak. He said that his presidency of the 
L.A. was practically the beginning of his public life and had 
led to him becoming Mayor. He had made the acquaintance 
of many library assistants who came to the Library Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting at Brighton, and many of them he was 
pleased to see again. 

At six o’clock the company, about 60 in number, 
adjourned to another room of the Art Gallery for the 
Meeting, and Mr. H. D. Roserts took the chair, welcoming 
the Association to the Institution on behalf of the Committee, 
the staff, and himself. He referred to his former pleasant 
connections with the Association, and to the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of his staff, which enabled him to bring the 
Institution of which he was so proud to its state of efficiency. 
He then called upon Mr. Ernest MALg, Sub-Librarian of 
Brighton to read his paper on “ The Provincial Assistant 
and the L.A.A.” which appears on page 204. After the 
discussion, a report of which follows the paper, Mr. WILLIAM 
Law, of Brighton, read a paper on “The Influence of the 
Public Library,” the substance of which appears on page 208. 
After the discussion THE PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks 
to the readers of the papers which was seconded by Mr. 
J. D. Stewart (Islington). Messrs. Male and Law briefly 
replied, after which votes of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Jennings 
and to Mr. Roberts concluded a most enjoyable meeting. 
There was time for an inspection of the fine Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery buildings, before catching a train at 8.30, to 
which the London members were attended by several of the 
Brighton staff. 
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MIDLAND BRANCH: WARWICK MEETING. 


The Warwick Meeting, held on 27th September, was a great success. 
It certainly was disappointing that owing to the absence of cheap railway 
bookings from other centres, only one member from outside the Midland 
Branch was present. In having with them, however, the Honorary 
Secretary of the L.A.A., the disappointment was softened to a degree. By 
half-past three a large company had assembled outside the noble entrance 
to Warwick Castle. On the assurance of His Worship the Mayor of 
Warwick, supported by the Honorary Secretary of the Midland Branch, 
that the party contained no one more formidable than peaceful library 
assistants, the trusty custodians permitted them to enter. They were then 
conducted through the principal rooms of state, the Tower, the Dungeon, 
and the beautiful grounds. Leaving the Castle, a visit was made to the 
Church of St. Mary, where they were shown the famous Beauchamp 
Chapel, the old Norman Crypt, the Leper’s Squint, and Ducking Stool. At 
the kind invitation of His Worship the Mayor of Warwick, the party then 
adjourned to the Dale Hotel for tea, which was presided over by the 
Mayoress. A pleasing incident occurred while tea was in progress by the 
appearance of Mr. W. T. Carter, the Librarian of Warwick, who, after 
having been delayed abroad, had that afternoon arrived in London, and had 
taken the first express to Warwick so as to be at the meeting. Mr. Carter, 
who was responsible for the arrangements of the meeting, was given a 
hearty greeting on his arrival. 

After tea the business meeting was held. The Mayor, who graced the 
the proceedings by presiding, called on Mr. W. Pollitt (Coventry) to read 
his paper 

‘*Do We PAMPER THE PUBLIC ?”’ 

Mr. Pollitt explained that he had been asked at very short notice to 
read a paper which should be productive of discussion. He had chosenas his 
subject one on which he thought all library assistants should have a definite 
opinion. For years librarians had been exerting themselves to afford every 
possible opportunity to the reading public for self-improvement. Not only had 
they encouraged people to use the library,but had almost begged them todo so. 
Within certain limits, no fault could be found with this policy, but the 
question arose, was it overdone? Was there not a danger that by making 
the institution too cheap, it was likely to fall in the estimation of the public ? 
If so, then borrowers were not likely to have a very high opinion of the 
assistants, and if they were to better their conditions it would be necessary, 
in the first place, to make readers realise their value. At present, readers 
were inclined to take what was offered without troubling to enquire who was 
responsible for the work. In the matter of hours alone, was there no room for 
improvement? Usually readers well adapted themselves to whatever circum- 
stances existed, and there were doubts as to the advisability of being almost 
continually open. Asa rule, anything that could be obtained when required, 
was neglected, or at least did not receive the respect due to it, and there 
were no grounds for supposing the library to be an exception to this rule. 
Of course, they had the plea of the shop assistants; but did they form a 
large proportion of the readers? In one town it had been decided to close 
the Central and Branch Libraries on the trader’s early-closing day, and as 
far as he knew, only one protest was made, and this experience was not 
peculiar to one town. But even the shop assistants could be provided for 
without closing late every night. In larger libraries the long hours were 
not felt so much, as assistants could take time off, but in the smaller places 
this was almost impossible. 

When agitating for better hours, however, they were often met with the 
argument, that the library was a public institution, and that assistants were 
employed for the convenience of the public; but so long as assistants were 
willing to look at the matter from this standpoint, they could not expect the 
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citizens to trouble about improving their conditions. Rather, they would 
grind them down all the more. Assistants were the servants of the public, 
and were not allowed to forget it, but readers ought to realise that there 
was a difference between a servant anda slave. In an up-to-date library a 
reader’s wishes were always anticipated, with the result that there was a 
tendency to accept what was offered in the spirit of one bestowing a favour, 
and to ignore the staff as beneath consideration. At the present time 
library assistants did not stand very high in the scale of professions. Time 
had shown that they could expect little improvement at the hands of the 
public. The first step would have to be made by themselves, and their aim 
should be to raise the dignity of their calling, and to make the public realise 
that they were not asking for charity, but justice. 

In taking up the debate Mr. GRINDLE said he was of opinion that it was 
impossible to pamper the public, and too much could not be done for readers 
As regards long hours of opening he believed the library should be kept 
open as long as possible. He would go as far as to say it should be open on 
Sundays as this was the day the library was most needed. MR. WELLS 
opposed Sunday opening although he believed in a liberal policy towards the 
reader during the week. He thought librarians were entitled to a day’s 
rest on Sunday. Mr. WoopBINe spoke of the difficulty for assistants in 
small libraries to get time off for study as well as recreation, two things 
essential to fit them for their work. Mr. CARTER, in continuing the debate, 
thought the question was argued on too broad a basis. The public was a 
very wide term, and could be better discussed if divided into two broad 
divisions. First, those who read for pleasure, as the novel reader; second, 
the serious reader or student. The former should not be pampered, but the 
latter he would encourage in every possible way. Mr. Coutts thought a 
certain amount of pampering was desirable. The public generally was 
ignorant as to prevaling conditions ; educate the public and it could be trusted 
to deal fairly with its librarians. He had found the public was not at all a bad 
sort. Mr. CHECKETTS agreed that the serious reader should be encouraged. 
The serious reader he believed was more often the working man. The 
intellectual working man, although not always expressing his ideas in the 
purest English, did not lack knowledge, neither the power to apply it. In 
replying to his critics, Mr. Pollitt said he had not been turned from the 
views he had expressed in his paper. Hearty votes of thanks were then 
given to the Mayor and Mayoress of Warwick for their kind hospitality ; to 
the Mayor for presiding, and for allowing them the use of the Council 
Chamber for the meeting; to Mr. W. T. Carter for making the arrange- 
ments for the meeting to be held; and to Mr. W. Pollitt for his paper. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH: MEETING AT MORLEY. 


The bi-monthly meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association was held in the King’s Hall, Town Hall, Morley, 
on Thursday, September 28th, 1911, Mr. Hanby (Bradford) presiding over a 
good attendance. After the transaction of the usual business, 

Mr. G. W. STROTHER (Leeds) read a paper on 

‘“THE FUTURE AND THE PuBLic LIBRARY,”’ 
in which he advocated the entire abolition of fiction from public libraries. 
The only saving clause he would make was in regard to the recognition of 
standard fiction. His chief argument in support of his contention was the 
waste of library funds in a purely recreative department. He suggested 
that the ideal of the founders of the public library, that it should become 
the university of the masses, could only be accomplished by devoting funds 
at present spent on fiction in developing the educational departments of the 
library. He in no way wished to discountenance the reading of fiction, the 
point he wished to make being solely in regard to the position of public 
libraries in the matter. A long interval of time separated them from the 
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birth of the movement, and during the interval a great change had taken 
place in public needs and public desires, especially was this the case in 
regard to the supply of light and recreative literature. It was now retailed 
at a price that put it within the reach of all, consequently time had come 
for a reconsideration of the matter. What at first was an essential in the 
public library, it seemed to him was no longer an essential, and he thought 
the future would emphasize that view. 

Mr. A. J. Hawkes (Leeds), who opened the discussion, said that whilst 
agreeing with the proposition of Mr. Strother in regard to the desirability of 
a better development of the educational side of the library, he rather thought 
that the substantial abolition of fiction from the library would tend to remove 
the popular aspect of the institution by surrounding it with an atmosphere of 
severe learning, and thus thwart the ideal of the library being the peoples’ 
academy rather than to extend it. Mr. Strother’s observation that *‘ there 
seemed to be a lack of sincerity on the part of librarians who loudly adver- 
tised decreases in fiction, yet continued to fill their libraries with it,’ wasa 
cynical mis-interpretation. The fact of the matter was, librarians realized 
that fiction was the primary inducement to many to become borrowers, and 
the reduction of the fiction percentage pointed to a real conversion of taste. 
Mr. ButrerFietp (Bradford) disagreed with the proposal of Mr. 
Strother. In his view the educational side of tbe library might be better 
developed if the library authorities were to keep more in touch with the 
educational authorities, especially teachers. He thought that if the courses 
of study which schoolmasters took in a given term were used as a basis for 
special catalogues, the older scholars might thus be led to take an interest 
in the higher literature which the library contained. Especially did he think 
that in the case of an historical course the best historic novels should be 
introduced to the notice of their scholars. 

Mr. TRELIVING (Leeds) agreed with the general suggestions of the 
paper in so far as it applied to the reckless extravagance of some libraries 
in the provision of frivolous and ephemeral novels. He considered, however, 
that fiction as an imaginative and creative art was an important branch of 
real literature, and thought that a judiciously selected body of the best 
fiction was not only a desirable but an essential part of a public library. 
Miss HUMMERSTONE (Leeds) speaking from the point of view of the 
branch library, said that her experience led her to think that fiction was 
‘*the smile that led the reader to the other counters.’” Mr. BARRACLOUGH 
(Bradford) favoured Mr. Treliving’s view of the matter. The reader 
whose one desire was for ‘‘something exciting’? was well provided 
for in the periodical press, even the daily papers purveying quite 
a sufficient quantity so that he might even have it with his breakfast. 
Mr. HAnpBy (President) thought the exclusion of fiction from central 
libraries was at least within the range of practical politics. Central libraries 
were generally so far away from the residential districts that there was no 
need to devote so much space to ephemeral and recreative works. 
That some large towns had done without central lending libraries altogether 
was a fact which strongly supported this view. 

Mr. StROTHER briefly replied to the discussion. 

In the evening Mr. J. B. ELtison (Leeds) gave a lantern lecture on 
the subject, ‘‘ Story of engraving and modern reproduction.’’ There was a 
good audience, and CounciILLor A. A. Burton, B.A., LL.D., chairman of 
the General Purposes Committee, occupied the chair. 

The Chairman, in giving a hearty welcome to the association, said the 
Town Council had had much pleasure in placing the hall at their disposal 
for their meeting, because they recognised that it was only by the inter- 
change of ideas at meetings of that kind that the latest and best methods of 
equipment and organization of a library such as that at Morley could be 
ascertained. He understood that the association had been having a 
discussion that afternoon upon the abolition of fiction. He did not know 
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what conclusions they had arrived at, but he was quite sure that they had 
not succeeded in exterminating either the writers or readers of fiction. He 
was not one of those who disparaged good novels, especially for middle-aged 
people like himself. They did a great deal to brighten the monotony of life, 
and from them a good deal of information in not too diluted a form could be 
obtained, and some very valuable lessons and insight upon character and 
sympathy could be derived. At the same time, they did want to encourage 
their young people to the perusal of the more solid works. 

Mr. Ellison then delivered his lecture, at the close of which votes of 
thanks were accorded to the lecturer and chairman, the lantern operator, 
the Town Council for the use of the hall, and to Mr. Gentry, the Morley 
librarian, for making the arrangements for the meeting. 


NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


NIELD, JONATHAN. A guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales. 18+518 pp. 7X6#-in. 1911. Elkin Mathews. 


8s. net. 

While congratulating Mr. Nield on the continued well-deserved success 
of this valuable work, we cannot but regret that he has not incorporated the 
new matter in the general sequence of the work instead of placing it at the 
end of the volume as he has done. The Fourth Edition now issued is in two 
parts, comprising a revision of the previous edition and a supplement which 
is rather larger than the original work. Each part includes a separate 
bibliography, an index of authors and titles (including dates of original publi- 
cation) and an index of titles. So far as the compilation itself is concerned, 
we wish to express our admiration at the vast amount of labour and care 
that has evidently been expended upon the work by its painstaking author, 
and at the strict accuracy maintained throughout the volume. The first 
part includes a general list, a list of semi-historical novels, a list of fifty 
representative historical novels, and suggested courses of reading for 
juveniles ; the supplement, a general list, a list of semi-historical novels, 
and notes on juvenile literature. How comprehensive has been the selec- 
tion may be judged from the fact that since the Third Edition was published 
the author has passed under review about seventeen hundred additional 
works, and that in the total of nearly three thousand novels and tales 
included in the present volume, over two thousand are not to be found in 
Mr. Bowen’s catalogue, and some thirteen hundred are absent from Dr. 
Baker’s ‘‘ History in Fiction.’? We are glad to note that special attention 
has been paid to the needs of Juvenile readers. Up to the present this 
branch of book selection has received scant attention, and hence the large 
number of Juvenile works which appear for the first time in the supplement 
are a welcome feature. In addition there is a brief list of Juvenile works of 
fiction covering ‘‘ English History since the Conquest.”’ 

In spite of the drawback mentioned above, we can confidently assert 
that the Fourth Edition of Mr. Nield’s ‘‘ Guide ’’ will find a place in every 
bibliographical collection that makes the slightest pretence to usefulness. 
The author thoroughly deserves all the praise that has been lavished upon 
what we fear will be anything but a remunerative piece of work, and we can 
only hope that he will, before long, be able to present us with a fifth edition 
in which the bulky supplement has been incorporated into the — of the 
book. - 


WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION. STEARNS, Miss L. E. 
Traveling Libraries in Wisconsin: with Directory of 
Stations. 41 pp. 725}. 1910. Circular of Informa- 
tion, 7. Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.: W.F.L.C. 
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In 25 pages the author gives a highly interesting account of the state 
system of traveling libraries under her control, illustrated with portraits and 
miniature views. How to secure a traveling library, the custodian of the 
traveling library, the history of traveling libraries in Wisconsin, study club 
libraries in connection with the traveling library department, the use of 
magazines, county traveling libraries as distinct from state systems, the 
‘*book wagon’’ house to house delivery, parcels post, and the future of 
traveling libraries, are all dealt with in a manner that demonstrates the 
writer’s evident sympathy and businesslike capacity for her work. The 
libraries are made up of popular books in all classes of literature, a number 
of juvenile books being included. The English collections are in three sizes: 
the 30 volume libraries which are sent to the isolated hamlets in the northern 
part of the state; the 55 volume libraries which are sent to the regular 
stations of average size; and the 100 volume libraries. The libraries are 
kept for six months and are then returned to the Commission in exchange 
for another box, the only expense connected with securing them being the 
payment of the freight on the box upon receipt and return. In addition 
there are a number of 100 volume English libraries and of 35 volume German, 
Yiddish, Danish, Norwegian and Polish traveling libraries, which are loaned 
to small public libraries for a low rental fee. In all, the Commission controls 
944 traveling libraries, each containing from 25 to 100 volumes. The total 
number of volumes is 44,527. Pages 26-41 of the pamphlet are devoted to 
the Wisconsin Traveling Library Directory. We are rather in doubt as to 
whether this publication is intended for the public generally or solely for 
librarians. However, from the librarian’s point of view it is of considerable 
value, and we would suggest that in the revised and enlarged edition which 
we hope to see issued, some of the historical details should be omitted and 
replaced by practical details of administration, expenses, and perhaps fuller 
information on local conditions. J.W. 


A new volume of Messrs. Routledge’s ‘‘ English Series”’ is in the press 
and will shortly appear. It is by the President of the L.A.A. (Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers), and entitled ‘‘ The Children’s Library: a Practical Manual 
for Public, School, and Home Libraries.’’ The price will be two shillings 


and sixpence. 
WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 

A meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute on 
Wednesday, October 18th, at 8 p.m. The President (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) occupied the chair. Mr. Chambers, for the Finance Committee, 
reported a balance in hand of £26 13s. 3d., and accounts for payment 
amounting to £3 1s. 10d. The Secretary was instructed to approach the 
Council of the Library Association with a view to hiring a room at the offices 
of the Library Association for the purpose of Council and occasional ordinary 
meetings. A suggestion that a pilgrimage to Niton should be organized on 
the occasion of the centenary of Edward Edwards was referred to the 
Education Committee. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

MemBerRsS: Misses Emma M. Oehler (Wiesbaden, Germany) and Sigrid 
Jansson (Helsingfors, Finland); Percy Lundie, Henry A. Sharp (Fulham); 
Reginald W. M. Wright (Bath). 

AssociaTEs: Gilbert M. Bland (Kendal); Wm. T. Creed, Charles H. 
Jones, Herbert W. Moore, William C. Spratt (Fulham) ; Stanley McCombie 
(Canning Town); John C. Newman (Wimbledon); Miss Florence Wheeler 
(Croydon). 

Yorkshire Branch.—AssociaTes: Misses Leila Abbott (Leeds); Stella 
Callaway, Katherine Johnson, Annice Peel, Elsie Waggett (Bradford) ; 
George C. Little (Beverley). 

Errata.—A. Finney (York), printed in last month’s issue, should be 
Raymond Doherty (York). 





